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OPENING A SCHOOL. 
BY D. J. WOOD. 


How do we open our schools in the morning? “Ring the bell, 
and proceed to hearing classes,” I think I hear some one say. An- 
other says, I have my school sing a song;” a third one, “I read a 
chapter from the Bible, and sing a song;” a fourth, I have devo- 
tional exercises,” 7. ¢., a few verses are read by teacher and pupil 
responsively, the teacher offers a short prayer, then all join in sing- 
ing some hymn or sacred song. Let us review these answers, and 
see which is the best for us to take as ours. 

1st, The pupils come from play laughing, talking, excited, out of 
breath, and do not feel like going to their studies at once. They 
want time to cool off and get quiet. Of course this can be done in 
a very few moments. Butin the morning many are apt to be touchy, 
and during the first recitation the class will be frequently disturbed. 
The teacher who follows this plan is one of those who think the 
Bible has no place in the school room, consequentiy does not be- 
lieve its contents, does not feel responsible to any one save his pa- 
trena for his conduct, has the most trouble with unruly boys, ane 
in the end the school does not amount to much. “Jé is all in the 
start,” whether you have success or not. 

The second teacher believes in giving time for restoring quiet 
and a rest before studies, but is at fault in regard to reading the 
Bible, so that he is not much better than the first. 

The third reads the Bible; this an advance on the other two, but 
the absence of prayer fails to enforce the truth he has been reading 
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on the hearts, and they think he does not believe what he has been 
reading. 

But let the fourth teacher open his school, and a different scene 
ensues. The rude laugh is hushed in the hall. With a firm but 
light step the pupil takes his seat, folds his arms, or gets his Testa- 
ment and quietly finds the morning lesson. The whole school rise 
at a signal, and the school and teacher read in response. The les- 
son finished, the Bible drops by the side, the head is bowed, while 
the teacher offers an earnest prayer. His prayer is not something 
that they cannot understand, but so simple that the smallest mind 
can comprehend it abl, and as his prayer goes up to a loving Fath er 
thanking him for the mercies of the past day or week, and asking 
for a father’s care and help and love during the new day just 
created, do you not suppose that this teacher will have the hearts 
of his pupils bound closer than either of the former? Can they not 
see that he feels responsible to the one who has created them, and 
by his providence placed them under his care for a good example ? 
Can such a teacher be cross, fretful, or get angry at his pupils? 
His pupils will feel that there is a sacredness in that old school 
room that they find no where else, and after long years that teacher 
will be remembered by loving, grateful hearts. The song that they 
engage in will be from the heart, and the eye will moisten, or flash 
with love and delight as the sweet melody echoes in the heart dur- 
ing the whole day. Where so well as at such a time, can the teacher 
give advice, admonish or reprove, a pupil ? 

If all teachers knew the benefits, enjoyments, and pleasures of 
such an opening as this, none other would be used. Some districts 
object to such exercises, and a poor school, with poor teachers, is 
the consequence. Now this question has come to me, Ought I 
teach a school where they will not permit me to have devotional 
exercises? I shall be thought less of by pupils, patrons, friends, 
and enemies. I shall classed with those of the first class that 1 have 
described. I shall be degraded in my own eyes. I cannot expect 
to teach as well, govern as well, succaed as well,and may make 
a perfect failure, and thereby lose my character as a teacher. If 
directors only knew the help it is to good teachers they could neyer 
object, unless they wish to destroy their school, and teacher. Shall 
we say we will not teach such aschool? Whatisourduty? Some 
good positions, as far as money goes, may be lost if we refuse 
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Will money make up for the character and self respect that we lose ? 
Will some of our old teachers speak their minds; some one who is 
in the habit of opening his school in this way ? 





LESSONS IN MANNERS AND MORALS. 


If we felt the same responsibility for the manners and morals of 
our pupils that we do for their intellectual improvement, we should 
find ourselves devising means for a more perfect and harmonious 
development. It is true that we are advancing; physical training 
is beginning to receive a share of attention, but even this is given 
under protest, and only because it is proved to be an aid to intel- 
lectual progress. We fail to realize that physical culture is good 
in itself, and that with equal mental power, the man with a fine 
physique is more of a man than his dwarfed and puny brother. 

Many excuse themselves for neglecting the moral culture of 
their pupils on the ground that this is the work of the ministry, 
and that in schools representing different creeds no one may be 
taught without offense. ‘True, nothing of religious doctrine should 
be taught; but this by no means excuses us from the obligation we 
are under to cultivate a love for truth and justice, to enforce the 
law of kindness, to secure habitual obedience to right and duty. 

It is urged by some that this moral training takes time, and 
there is none to spare. Nothing was ever more ridiculous than 
this plea. Is there time enough for grammar, but none for hon- 
esty ? time for mathematics, but not for truth? Shall we devote 
hours to geography, and grudge minutes to temperance? Shall we 
with scrupulous care insist upon exactness and elegance of speech, 
and neglect the thoughtful kindness which lends a charm to the 
homeliest phrase? Is there time to pore over battles and learn of 
kings, and none to waken admiration for the patient performance 
of daily duty, or aspiration after lives of exalted virtue? We could 
well forego something of scholarship for the blessings of patriotism 
and virtue. But we are called to no such sacrifice; intellectual 
progress is advanced instead of retarded by attention to moral 
culture. 

Many are led to neglect all effort by the feeling of disgust with 
which they recollect the ponderous and prosy lectures by which 
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their young ears were bored. Such teachings should, indeed, be 
avoided; and any attempt at stated periods for moral instruction 
will be very likely to degenerate into formality and cant; but if we 
are filled with a sense of the importance of the subject and of our 
responsibility, the fitting opportunity will not be wanting. When 
the young hearts are softened by some wave of emotion, or quick- 
ened to enthusiasm by some inspiring example, then drop the good 
seed in the fallow ground; a word, a thought, will thrill the soul 
and echo through the halls of memory while life endures. We have 
but to interpret Nature’s voice, to which the child is ever an eager 
listener, and we shall find “sermons in stones,” lectures in flying 
clouds; the opening flower, the singing bird, the falling snow will 
teach lessons ef beauty, love, and purity. 

Success in all teaching depends much upon the personal charac- 
ter of the teacher, but this is especially true of lessons in morals 
and manners. Our lives will be a constant commentary upon our 
words, which the young eyes will be quick to read. We stand 
before our pupils for what we really are; no glazing, no deceit, is 
possible here. I know of no inducement so strong to purge our 
lives and make them clean, as the consciousness of the power, 
which, if we are what we ought to be, we shall exert over the pupils 
in our charge. “I would as soon lie to the angel Gabriel as to her!” 
said a boy of his teacher; and the expression illustrates exactly the 
point I wish to make. If we govern our lives aright, and so goy- 
ern our pupils as to gain their love and esteem, our influence is 
boundless. 

The law of kindness must not only be on our tongues, but in our 
hearts, and this will be the basis of all our teaching of good man- 
ners. The quick sympathy ot children is proverbial; and, if we 
seize upon this in early youth, and through its influence monld 
the life, the value of the habits of politeness thus formed will be 
inestimable. 

‘Those who have not tried the experiment will be astonished to 
find how many of the most disagreeable and annoying faults of the 
school room may be cured by the simple remark, “It is not polite.” 
The rules of good breeding should be constantly enforced, not by 
long harangues, and certainly not by sharp reproof, but by the 
charm of their own loveliness. Children are not slow to see or to 
feel, and nothing is more quickly appreciated, or more universally 
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envied, than the excellence of refined and cultivated manners. 
There is no point upon which children are more sensitive—so anx- 
ious not to be found wanting; a hint that such conduct is not po- 
lite, will reach many a boy on whom persuasion and penalty would 
have had no effect. 

Care should be taken to avoid formal rules, which, however cor- 
rect, seem to children rudely nurtured, frivolous and useless; but 
by judicious watchfulness—a word of approbation, a smile simply, 
or a look of surprise when the law of politeness has been violated— 
the tone of the school may be so raised, and such a sentiment ere- 
ated that the roughest will be powerless to resist it. Every child 
will feel the unconscious criticism of his schoolmates, and each will 
emulate the other in his efforts to excel. It should never be for- 
gotten that the power of the teacher over such a school is very 
great, and we are under the most sacred obligation to use it with 
judgment and justice. Nothing can inflict a severer wound upon 
a proud boy than publicly to accuse him of being ill-bred. 

The connection between morals and manners is closer than we 
think. The habit of deference in outward action to the rights and 
the feelings of others will assuredly have its influence upon char- 
acter, and teach a higher regard for the golden rule. Profanity 
and vulgarity may often be more easily corrected on the ground 
that they are coarse and rude, than merely because they are wrong. 
There is a kind of charm about doing what is wrong, but none are 
emulous of being low. The habit of langhing at mistakes, so com- 
mon and so hard to correct, I have never failed to break up by sim- 
ply showing that it was not doing as we would be done by. Is it 
morals or manners that correct the fault ? 

Too much attention cannot be given to the school room and its 
appointments; neatness and beauty beget refinement and gentle- 
ness. The influence of his surroundings upon the morals and 
manners of the child is incalculable, and I believe the motto, “I am 
accustomed to do what I undertake,” yn a certain school room wall, 
did more to benefit the children gathered there, than a whole term 
of instruction.* It had its history,and every child knew it, and 
many a time a single glance at that talisman would put hope and 
heart into the weary, discouraged toiler. 

T he power of poetry should never be overlooked by the teacher. 
What strength for a life of toil and endeavor, if at come moment 
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when he was just despairing at the rugged way, there were breathed 
to him 
“Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


In no way may pure thoughts and noble aspirations be more 
readily brought home to the heart than through the medium of 
song. Our literature is full of ennobling thoughts, expressed in 
language so sweet and simple that the veriest child can compre- 
hend it, and such poems early implanted in the memory cannot 
but keep the soul from sin. “Fill the measure full of wheat and 
there will be no room for chaff,” I heard a mother quote as her rea- 
son for teaching her child a beautiful poem; and any teacher who 
will make the experiment will receive for his labor “an exceeding 
great reward.” 

Music is a potent charm to drive away eyil spirits. I remember 
in my childhood, when we became pettish and quarrelsome, our 
mother would eall on us for a song, and by the time it was over 
the clouds would be dispelled and sunshine return again. Many a 
rock of offense in the school room may by this simple means be 
avoided, and not only a weary, restless hour be charmed away, but 
the moral tone of the school raised because the right spirit instead 
of the wrong has prevailed. 

If we would exert an influence over our pupils, we must uphold 
a healthy, hearty, morality, not the sickly sentimentalism which is 
so often called by that name, and which finds its fitting representa- 
tion in what John Fiske calls“ short-coffin books,” “all about some 
little John or Jane who was very good and died when five years old.” 
This kind of teaching will have little effect upon healthy American 
boys of to-day, and to those whom it does influence it will do harm 
instead of good. It encourages the kind of morbid milk-and-water 
conscientiousness often seen in sickly girls. and too often com- 
mended as superior virtue, while in reality it is only an unhealthy 
longing after approbation. True morality does not parade itself, is 
not always “afraid it has done wrong;” it is frank, hearty, open, 
earnest. Give a boy morals of the manly sort and he will cleave to 
them. I heard a teacher not long ago applaud a lad who after try- 
ing in vain to prevent a fellow larger than himself from teasing 
and tormenting a little boy, having stood it as long as he could, 
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at last rolled up his sleeves and gave the bully the drubbing he de- 
served; and I felt that when that teacher condemned fighting it 
would not be without effect. 

Let the child feel that morality means strength and self control, 
courage to defend the weak and to stand alone for right, unflinch- 
ing devotion, stainless honor, transparent truth. We must not seek 
to keep him always in leading strings, to lay down absolute rules 
for his conduct under all circumstances; the proud child will be 
restive under such restraint; but we should rather train him to 
clear conceptions of right and wrong, to the habit of obedience to 
duty; we should rather set before him high standards, and give 
him the benefit of right examples, and then let him “ work out his 
own salvation.” 

I cannot here forbear saying that I believe many children have 
been driven into wrong courses by the over anxiety and injudicious 
severity of parents and teachers. Keep the child close to you in sym- 
pathy, let him not feel afraid to tell you when he has done wrong; 
be always ready to encourage, but not teo prompt to condemn; and 
though he may not al vays do as you would have wished, you may 
be sure that with such a hold upon him he will not go far astray ; 
and it is better that he should sometimes err, depending on him- 
self, than go tamely on in the right path, leaning always upon the 
opinions and judgment of others. 

The whole secret of success lies in this sympathy with the child. 
We must look at his motives, his actions, his temptations, from his 
standpoint,—see him as he sees himself. We shall find crude ideas, 
bad habits, turbulent passions; but underlying all, if our love has 
really laid bare the heart, we shall not fail to find a desire to be 
good and true. Upon this we must build, trusting to it, never 
doubting it. 

If there is one sure rule to win a bad boy to virtue it is this, 
“Have faith in him, and keep your faith ””—not the blind credulity 
that overlooks all faults, but that loving confidence that sees be- 
hind the outward act, and is ready to respond, “even till seventy 
times seven” to every genuine effort to do right. We must give 
him time, wait for his bad habits to yield, rejoice with him over 
each victory, and be ready with our word of encouragement at each 
defeat. Many a child has given up the struggle in despair because 
there was no one to see that though he failed he yet had tried. A 
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harsh reproof falling on such a soul is like a blighting frost in spring 
time. 

It is hard oftentimes to be patient and to hope on, but then re- 
ward and encouragement come where we had least looked for cheer. 
“It was because I knew you expected me to do it,” said a boy whose 
repeated failures had often tempted to give him up entirely; and 
now his face was all radiant with the hard-won victory over him- 
self, which was to give me also strength for the future, and with 
tears of joy I then resolved that I would never, never despair. 


This work is not an easy one, and we may, if we choose, neglect 
it and. go on content, teaching our “Reading and ’Riting and 
’Rithmetic,” but we should at least know what we do, feel what op- 
portunities for good we are flinging from us, and we should remem- 


ber also that 
“No one can do our work 
That we shall leave undone.” 


—Pa. School Journai. 





HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


Some speak of geography as a dry study that must be carried on ; 
others depreciate it as worthless, a mere taxing of the memory to 
carry statistics for examination days, but of no real value; others 
ask to have it banished from the school room, thinking it a waste 
of time. As many children have still to spend much time over it 
before it is banished altogether as a study, I would like to suggest 
one or two ways in which it might be made less of a dry and bar- 
ren lesson, and so gain some practical advantage from it while yet 
it is suffered to remain. I do not mean to speak from mere theory 
as to how it might be made more pleasant and profitable, but from 
actual experience in my own school room, where the geography les- 
son is one of the most spirited and interesting of the week, because, 
having suffered from its dry details during my own school days, I 
determined that my scholars should not suffer in the same way. 
As I have been feeling my way gradually, and making experiments 
in teaching it with that view before me, perhaps some of my young 
fellow-workers may find one or two hints of advantage. 

First, I have a set of Physical Outline Maps, besides the regular 
Atlas, one of which I hang on the wall during the recitation, for when 
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once the pupils understand the distinct coloring, they are of the 
greatest aid in forming the idea of the physical characteristics of a 
country. Take, for example, the continent of Europe. Instead of 
being obliged to commit to memory that it is low in the north and 
east, mountainous in the center, south, and west, a fact soon for- 
gotten, they see by a glance at the map just where all the lowlands 
lie, by the distinct green coior ; just where the table lands begin to 
rise, by the buff; where the mountains are high, by the deep shad- 
ing; and the line of white distinctly traces the snow covered Alps. 
It fastens itself on the memory as no mere learning can fix it there, 
and the mind’s eye always sees it so afterwards. Then I follow 
Guyot’s general idea, given in his Zarth and Man, of comparing 
the chief characteristics of the different continents; how in the 
New World the principal mountain ranges extend from north to 
south, the subordinate ones, from east to west, and how it is re- 
versed in the Old World, and then I let them point out and com- 
pare for themselves, the Rocky Mountains with the Alps, Balkan, 
Caucasus, Pyrenees, and the Mountains of the Appalachian Sys- 
tem with the Apennines, ranges of France, Russia, Scandinavia, &c., 
then glancing at the other continents to verify the principle, they 
easily retain the idea from interest in the fact. Still following this 
plan, I let them compare the indentations of the coast with the 
even-flowing outlines of Africa, or South America, and tell them of 
the nations of sailors and merchants that have naturally grown 
from this fact. No child can fail to be interested in tales of adven- 
ture and discovery, in the brave Sea Kings’ daring; in the ancient 
Venetians, rich in trade; tales of Holland and England’s naval 
battles; the inland seas, gulfs, and bays will be no mere names to 
them, no dry statistics, but will be peopled by and associated with 
adventurous, brave, enduring men, and live long in the memory. 
When some general plan is carried out in regard to all the nat- 
ural features of a coutinent, then the details follow. I give a very 
short lesson, to be studied at home, on one country alone, but my 
pupils know that is not all when they come to recite, for I spend 
much more time preparing the lesson than they do, gleaning points 
of interest from books of travel, magazine articles, and encyclope- 
dia, hunting up pictures to illustrate any part of the subject, or 
condensing a bit of history or story. While I am on this point, let 
me make one suggestion which I have found most valuable in my 
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school room, and that is a scrap-book made of clippings from news- 
papers and magazines. Items are to be found in every one I take up, 
on all manner of subjects connected with the different countries of 
the world, many of which are awakening to progress and liberty from 
the sleep of centuries, items which are to be found in no school book, 
nor indeed, in any book, which help both teacher and children to 
feel that the world is alive, and that the country and people they are 
studying of in some far-off land are very real, having their interests 
very closely interwoven with our own. 

My scrap book tells of sleepy Turkey waking up to the necessity 
of railroads and the advantages she will gain therefrom ; of wonder- 
ful descriptions of the Mt. Cenis Tunnel, that no text book has room 
for; of the visit of the Shah, so romantic in its details, an yet 
seemingly so important in the new opening of the East to Western 
civilization ; of Chinese coal fields and Uanadian salt deposits; of 
African adventure and discovery, and a strange journey through 
the heart of Asia; of Arabian deserts and curious eastern cities; of 
the freeing of slaves in Brazil; and of the opening light in Japan. 
It has stories of life in Lapland, Siberia, Borneo, and China; it con- 
tains pictures of remarkable trees of different lands, and a real grey 
silky leaf from a South African forest. It speaks of Amadeus’ abdi- 
cation, and the royal progress and coronatien of the Scandinavian 
monarch, King Oscar. It describes the late funeral of an Indian 
Prince; and the Russian Ice Palace; fetes in Turkey, and wonders 
of South America. So it interweaves interests of to-day with every 
land or nation we touch upon in our geography lesson, and makes 
the children understand their reality and life. 

But to go back to the lesson itself. It begins with the few thor- 
oughly studied questions, answered promptly, because they are so few 
and have been no burden to remember; then comes, sometimes a 
description of the people who live in the country of the day’s les- 
son, their manners, customs, occupations, interests, or some inter- 
esting item of the country itself, its scenery, or some great natural 
curiosity ; after these a journey in imagination to test the knowl- 
edge conveyed in these items and their familiarity with the country, 
or perhaps instead some questions on the last day’s narrative. When 
we take journeys, the starting place and destination are given and 
then the pupil travels in the mode of conveyance used by the 
nhabitants. Either she sails through bay or sea, river or lake, 
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passes capes, islands, through straits, creeps along the coast, or. sees 
only mountain tops in the distance, and arrives at last at her port; 
or she climbs mountains, crosses rivers and valleys, stops at cities 
and towns, every one connected with some great or local interest, 
describing the scenery and mentioning the occupations of the inhabi- 
tants, or any special production or peculiarity of custom. 

Sometimes when each country has been thus traversed, we al] start 
together over the whole continent, with the purpose of furnishing 
our wardrobes, libraries, pantries, or general household, and stop in 
every country or city where we can find the article of which we are 
in search. Sometimes we enter the domestic life of those whose 
manners are very different from ourown. Sometimes we all go into 
far northern countries and see strange sights, like the progress of 
glaciers and the birth of icebergs in the Norway fiords, or the Gey- 
sers of Iceland; come to port in such odd towns as Hammerfest or 
Archangel; or visit the tea-loving women of the Shecland Isles, 
and see them knit while their husbands are away fishing; or look 
on at the ceremony of the Bridal of the Gulf of Venice; or trace 
again the romantic journey of the Lion-hearted Richard. 

No journey can be taken without a host of associations to make 
it interesting and chain the memory to the places visited. Even 
the productions, imports, and exports, will be remembered if some 
reason is given for it. That Southern Russia exports hides and 
tallow will interest no child, but describe to them those great bare 
plains, over which the wind sweeps with such fury as to roll the 
dried grass in great balls over its vast extent, and the drifting snow 
holds sway in winter, but during the brief summer months the wan- 
dering tribes roam with their great herds of cattle, and the children 
will always associate the two things together. Or tell them that 
England produces both iron and coal, while Norway yields only 
iron, and such a bare fact will soon pass from the memory; but 
tell them how England has grown wealthy because her iron can be 
worked so readily with coal-beds close at hand, while poor Norway 
has to send her ships over the rongh North Sea to gain the coveted 
treasure, without which her richer iron mines lie almost useless, 
any intelligent child will easily fix upon such a fact and retain it, 
which classes of facts are not of so much value in themselves as 
that they help the reasoning powers and the habits of observation. 
It takes a long time to study a map in this way and one cannot 
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“go through” a geography in a term or two, but it seems to m* 
worth while to devote a longer time to one continent, and leave an 
impression of its being a real part of the same world in which they 
themselves live, with just as real people, with interests like their 
own, than to hurry through a book, giving a list of facts which 
they will probably soon forget, or have wiped out by some greater 
interest that presents itself. It also excites in them a desire for 
books of travel and a more extended knowledge of the world than 
they can gain in any other way—B. W. Sanins, in Canada lour- 
nal of Education. 





EARLY HISTORY OF NEBRASKA. 


The following is an extract from the historical address of Ex- 
Goy. Furnas, delivered at Brownville on the Fourth ‘of July last: 


The State of Nebraska was originally a portion of territory known 
in our national history as the “ Louisiana Purchase.” It was dis- 
covered and taken possession of originally, in accordance with the 
law of discovery, by LaSalle, the French trader, and passed under 
the nominal rule of Louis the Great, 1682. In 1763 France ceded 
the territory to England. It was afterwards taken forcible posses- 
sion of by O’Reilly for the crown of Spain. The territory was still 
afterward wrenched from Spain by the French, the original dis- 
coverers. 

Under the administration of Jefferson, President ‘of the United 
States in 1802, negotiations were opened for the purchase of the 
province. In December 1803, the Territory of Louisiana formally 
passed into the possession of the United States, and became Ameri- 
can domain, open to American enterprise, American freedom, and 
American settlers. 

The Indian title to the lands was extinguished by treaty, and the 
territory of Nebraska organized by an act of Congress known. as 
the “ Kansas-Nebraska Bill,” May 23d, 1854. ‘The first officers of 
the territory, appointed by President Pierce, were Francis Burt, of 
South Carolina, Governor; Thos. B. Cuming, of Iowa, Secretary ; 
ft. Estabrook, of Wisconsin, District Attorney; M. W. Izzard, of 
Arkansas, Marshal ; F. Furguson, of Michigan, Chief Justice; Jos. 
Bradley, of Indiana, and E. R. Harding, of Georgia, Associate 
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Justices. Napoleon P. Giddings, then a resident of Savannah, Mo., 
was the first delegate elected to Congress from the territory. He 
never resided in Nebraska; is yet living in Savannah, I am informed. 

The Governor and Secretary arrived in the territory on the 8th 
of October, 1854. The Governor died in about three weeks after 
his arrival, and the duty of organizing the territory devolved upon 
the Secretary, T. B. Cuming, who became acting Governor. 

Nebraska is an Indian word signifying— Ne, water ; bras-ka, wide, 
shallow; wide shallow water, is, therefore, the true interpretation. 
Nebraska was the name originally of what we now call the Platte 
River. From it the territory and state took the name. 

What is now Nemaha County was a portion of the land occupied 
by the Otoe Indians, and was designated as the “Otoe Country,” 
originally. Ne-ma-ha is also an Indian word or name. Ne, as _be- 
fore explained, signifies “water” in the Otoe Indian vernacular. 
Ma-ha was the name originally of the tribe of Indians yet in the 
northern part of the state, known as the Omahas. ‘This fact is 
substantiated by the narrative of Lewis and Clark, of early Missouri 
River exploration notoriety. Also by old Omaha Indian documents 
now in the hands of the writer. As to the signification of the word 
Ma-ha, it is learned from Indian tradition that at an early day, 
“away back,” says the tradition, the tribes of Indians now in Ne- 
braska came in a body from the eastern part of the country, pass- 
ing into what was afterwards denominated the “Great American 
Desert,” south of the present state of Kansas. A detour was made 
into the interior searching for new homes. They became divided, 
and coming back eastward, settled in bands, or colonies, so to 
speak, along or near the Missouri River. These bands, in course 
of time, became separate and independent tribes. The band now 
known as the Omaha Tribe settled near the mouth of Omaha 
Ureek, a point in Northern Nebraska nearly opposite Sioux City, 
Iowa. They were then the band farthest north, or farthest up the 
river. The literal interpretation of the word ma-ha is “farthest up,” 
“up yonder.” The name Ma-ha was given them because and to 
signify that they were the band farthest up the river of those who 
eame west together. The full and complete interpretation of the 
word, therefore, is “the band of Indians farthest up the river.” Ne- 
ma-ha was & name since given by the Indians to the stream on the 
banks of which we are now assembled, and means, properly and 
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simply interpreted, Omaha River, or the waters of the Ma-has. 
The county was named for the stream, or in popular parlance, 
“named after” it. 





COLLISIONS OF SUNS AND Stars.—When we duly take all these 
things into the account, the case of our solar system will appear as 
only one of a thousand cases of evolution and dissolution with 
which the heavens furnish us. Other stars, like our sun, have un- 
doubtedly started as vaporous masses, and have thrown off planets 
in contiacting. The inference may seem a bold one, but it after all 
involves no other assumption than that of the continuity of nat- 
ural phenomena. It is not likely, therefore, that the solar system 
will forever be left to itself. Stars which strongly gravitate toward 
each other, while moving through a perennially resisting medium, 
must in time be drawn together. The collision of our extinct sun 
with one of the Pleiades, after this manner, would very likely suf- 
fice to generate even a grander nebula than the one with which we 
started. Possibly the entire galactic system may, in an inconceiv- 
ably remote future, remodel itself in this way; and possibly the 
nebula from which our own group of planets has been formed may 
have owed its origin to the disintegration of systems which had ac- 
complished their career in the depths of a bygone eternity —JoHN 
Fiske, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Vit Take WHat Fatuer Takes.—* What will you take to 
drink ?” asked a waiter of a young lad, who, for the first time, ac- 
companied his father to a public dinner. Uncertain what to say, 
and feeling sure that he could not be far wrong if he followed his 
father’s example, he replied, “Ill take what father takes.” The 
answer reached the father’s ear, and instantly the full responsibility 
of his position flashed upon him. “ Waiter, P'll take water.” And 
from that day to this, strong drink has been banished from that 
man’s home.—£z. 


IF we scrutinize the lives of men of genius, we shall find that 
activity and persistence are their leading peculiarities; obstacles 
cannot intimidate, labor weary, nor drudgery disgust them. 


THE door between us and heaven cannot be opened, if that 
between us and our fellow men is shut. . 





























EDITORIAL. 





Ws think the author of the article on “Opening Schools,” in 
this number, puts the matter too strongly when he says that those 
who think the Bible has no place in the school room, “consequently 
do not believe its contents.” There are those who believe the; Bible 
themselves, but do not believe it should be foreed upon patrons of 
the public schools who object to it. We approve the writer's 
method of opening, for the reasons which he cites; yet there may 
be other good ways of accomplishing the same object, and we would 
not advise any one to give up a good school because he is not 
allowed to have his own way in this respect. This is by no means 
the only point at which school boards come in contact wich teachers. 
They often prohibit gymnastic exercises, drawing, the word method 
of teaching reading, ete. The teacher may feel that he is not suc- 
ceeding as well with his school, in following such regulations, as he 
would if left to his own bent; so the carpenter may feel that 
he is not making as good a house as he could make if allowed to 
plan it himself; but employees must never forget that they are 
under the control of their employers. They may suggest but never 
dictate. It is their duty te do the best work possible with the fa- 
cilities afforded them. The teacher should therefore have a clear 
understanding with the board upon all these mooted points before 
entering upon his duties, and then arrange his plan of work to suit 
the situation. If the Bible is excluded, select some other good book 
from which to read a chapter each morning. It has been found in 
practice that when an interesting book is read to the school in this 
way, the morning exercises soon become so attractive as to greatly 
shorten the tardy list, and materially add to the general interest of the 
school. Pupils also acquire in this way a taste for good literature 
which is of no mean value. This is claimed by some teachers who 
have tried both, to be a better methed of opening than to have 
devotional exercises. It is certainly worth a trial. We suggest 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster” for such an experiment. 


Tug National Educational Association held its centennial session 
in Baltimore the third week of July. It was not as successful a 
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meeting as could be desired, for several reasons: First, it was placed 
at the same time as the meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, which prevented most of the New England educators 
from attending. Then the heat was so intense as to still further 
reduce the attendance from neighboring cities and states, and also 
to greatly lessen the interest of those present. Yet some good pa- 
pers were read, and some valuable discussions had in the depart- 
ments. When the proceedings are published, we have no doubt 
it will be more interesting to read them in the cool days of autumn, 
than it was to listen to them during those sweltering July days in 
Baltimore. Steps were taken to free the Association from debt by 
creating life directorships with a fee of $100, and raising life mem- 
berships to $20. The officers elected were M. A. Newell, of Balti- 
more, President; W. D. Henkle, Secretary; and J. O. Wilson, 
Treasurer. The Association was cordially received by the people of 
Baltimore, and on the last day was treated to a delightful excur- 
sion to Fairhaven, 60 miles down the Chesapeake. As the noble 
steamer rode gaily out of the harbor, we soon came in sight of Fort 
McHenry, lying green and beautiful against the western sky—its 
grassy ramparts crowned with threatening “war dogs,” and its tall 
flag staff floating the same starry emblem that Francis Key strained 
his eyes to see “by the dawn’s early light” on that memorable 
morning in 1814. As we came opposite, our band struck up “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” adding an additional thrill of interest to the 
scene, and making the incident an impressive and memorable one 
to every thoughtful participant. 


“ The Star Spangled Banner, O, long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave,”’ 


Iz who goes to the Centennial exhibition for a pleasure trip, will 
be disappointed. Sight-seeing of that sort is very hard, tiresome 
work. To make it valuable, one should make a business of it: 
should go to work systematically, and work through it in detail, 
taking intelligible notes of the things which he wishes most to re- 
member. The pleasure will come in thinking it all over after he 
gets home and gets rested, and in reviewing it by the aid of his 
notes, again and again for years afterward. Everyone who possi- 
bly can, should go. It is conceded to be the best exhibition ever 
held in the world, and he who neglects this opportunity will prob- 
ably never have another. And those who go should arrange to’stay 
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at least two or three weeks. A two or three days’ ramble through 
the grounds and buildings is of very little value, except to get a 
kind of outside view: a general idea of Fairmont Park, and the sit- 
uation of the buildings; and these are not worth going so far to 
see. Make thorough work of it and you will never regret it. 


THE educational exhibit at the Centennial is redolent with red- 
line ruling and elegant binding, These fine trappings are made to 
cover, in some cases, rather crude work, though on the whole, the 
exhibit is very creditable so far as it goes. The work from Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, and a few other points, was remarkable for neat- 
ness, even in the primary grades—a good point in which to show 
excellence. The Cincinnati penmanship was also very commenda- 
ble, there being whole classes of quite young pupils, which showed 
absolutely no bad writing. Cincinnati has also a good looking super- 
intendent, and it was the happy thought of some one to make him 
a part of the exhibit !—his photograph being printed on the back of 


the card describing the exhibits, which was given to each visitor. 


A LATE number of Harper’s Weekly gives a view of the main 
building at the Centennial, near the “ Music Stand.” In the cen- 
ter of this stand the Bryant Vase is placed. This is directly under 
the center dome of the buiiding, and high up on each of the four 
sides, where the sides of the dome unite with the main roof, are 
four emblematic paintings with portraits and inscriptions, two of 
which are shown in the Harper’s cut. They are as follows: “Eu- 
rope—Charlemange, Shakespeare ;” “Asia—Mahomet, Confucius ;” 
“Africa—Sesostris, Rameses;” “America—Washington, Franklin.” 


Pror, W. Ric has decided to leave Brownville, where he has so 
long and so ably conducted the Public Schools, on account ot the 
reduction of salary made by the new school board, Thus by a 
false economy which will amount to a saving of no more than a few 
cents to each tax payer, the city will lose the services of one of the 
best Principals in the state, and at the same time the high rank 
which her schools have so long held. 


To those who have written us letters since the middle of June, and 
failed to receive replies promptly, we offer as excuse an absence from 
the state of nearly two months. We will answer, however, as soon as 
we can catch up with our correspondence, “if it takes all summer.” 
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JoaQuiIn MILLEx’s criticism of “The Battle of Gettysburg,” a 
Jarge painting in the Centennial Art Gallery, reminds us of the 
students of Taxidermy, who seeing an owl in a shop window, stopped 
to criticise the manner in which it was stuffed. “Look at those 
eyes,” said one. “They are at least a third teo large,’—thus he 
went en criticising, until the bird suddenly looking around, the 
student was made aware that it was nature that had made the owl’s 
eyes too large. Miller thinks the painting too bloody; but the bat- 
tle was also too bloody. 


An Eastern agricultural paper thinks the Western people are 
very shiftless to allow their crops to be eaten up by grasshoppers: 
they ought to keep turkeys to destroy the hoppers! Upon which a 
Western man comments as follows: “ Yes, that is 30; we ought to 
keep turkeys. But Eastern people are just as foolish to allow them- 
selves to be buried up in six feet of snow all;winter: they ought to 
throw out hot bricks and melt it!” 


FREMONT has sccured the services of Prof. W. Rich as Principal 
of her schools, but by a reduction of salaries has lost the services 
of Mrs. Wolcott, who goes back to her old place at North Bend. 
The greatest hindrance to the prosperity of the Fremont schools is 
an unfortunate strife between the east and west parts of the city, 
which threatens to result in a division of the school district. 


“CATAFALQUE” was too big a word for the compositor on the 
State Journal, who in setting up a description of the court house 
in which Speaker Kerr’s remains lay in state, made the types say, 
“The catalogue was under the dome!” 


WE were surprised—shocked, “as it were,”—to notice in a recent 
number of the WV. Y. Independent the expression, “had ought,” by 
Joaquin Miller. He “had ought” to be more careful in the use of 
his verbs. 

CALOPTENUS SPRETUS has again appeared in some portions of the 
state, but what is as remarkable as it is gratifying, he does not seem 
to be very hungry. May his appetite never increase. 


TueE Egyptian department at the Centennial, bears the inscrip- 
tion, “The oldest people of the world sends its morning greeting to 
the youngest nation.” 








MISCELLANY. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


Hon. 8. J. Tuttle, President of the Board of Regents, makes, 
in the State Journal, the following statement in regard to the 
University : 


In view of the great number of inquiries concerning the Univer- 
sity that are made, and the further fact that the annual catalogee 
will not be published sooner than October, I desire on the part of 
the Regents to make the following announcement: 

The September term of the University commences on Thuraday, 
the 14th day of September. The Faculty, as now constituted, is as 
follows: Edmund B. Fairfield, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor, and Pro- 
fessor of Mental sage pe and Political Economy; H. E. Hitch- 
cock, A. M., Professor of Mathematics; Samuel Aughey, Pb. D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy; Geo. McMillan, A. M., Professor 
of the Greek language and literature; Geo. E. Church, A. M., Pre- 


fessor of the Latin i a 3 and literature; Harrington Emerson, 


A. B., Professor of Modern Languages; Hiram Collier, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physics ; Gilbert E. Bailey, A. B., Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics; Harvey Culbertson, B. A., Su- 
perintendent of Model Farm and Instructor in Agriculture. 

Of the members of the Faculty, save Chaneellor Fairfield and 
Profs. Collier and Emerson, no special mention is required. They 
have long been in the service of the University. ‘Their fitness for the 
discharge of the duties of their several positions is very well known. 

Chancellor Fairfield has already become somewhat acquainted 
with the people of the state. 

Prof. Huan Collier ranks high in his department. By his schol- 
arly attainments, and long and ample experience, they are assured 
that he will be not only an element of great strength to the Uni- 
versity, but an honor to the state, as well. 

Prof. Emerson, by a residence of four years in France, four years 
in Germany, a like period in Italy, and one year in Greece, oe 
the languages of those countries, has had opportunities (which he 
has in the highest degree improved, it is said) fer qualifying him- 
self in the most thorough manner for the duties of his chair. 

By assurances from the War Department, the Regents expect 
Edgar 8. Dudley, First Lieutenant of the 2d regiment of artillery, 
to be detailed as an instructor in military science. They have not 
yet been notified of such detail, but they expect it to be made so 
that Lieut. Dudley may enter upon the discharge of his duties a, 
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the beginning of the fall term. [Lieut. Dudley has since received his 
orders, and will be present at the opening of the fall term.—Ep. | 

Students can ordinarily obtain board in private families at from 
$2.50 to $4.00 per week. 

Let the people of the state rest assured that the Regents, to the 
extent of the funds at their disposal, are doing all they can to pro- 
vide the youth of the state with the facilities for obtaining the best 
education. 

With a request that the papers of the state publish this announce- 
ment, I am Respectfully Yours, S. J. TUTrce. 





MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A meeting of county superintendents was held at Hastings dur- 
sag the session of the Normal Institute. The following are some 
of the reports presented on that occasion : 


B. Price, of Thayer County, reported that of the 44 districts in 
the county, 18 have had school during the summer months. 3 male 
and 16 female teachers have been employed. Highest wages paid, 
$100 per month ; lowest, $18. One teacher holds a first grade cer- 

ficate. At the institute held at Alexandria, July 15th an 16th, 22 
vachers were in attendance, and their interest in the cause of edu- 
cation is such that they attend institutes whenever practicable. 
The feeling of the people is in favor of restoring the two mills state 
chool tax. One schoul in the county is pretty fairly graded. 

J. Swenson, Buffalo County, reported: There are 35 districts in 
the county; 18 have had school during the summer. Four male 
ind 14 female teachers have been employed. Highest wages paid 
juring the summer was $65; the lowest $22. There are two graded 
hoot one at Kearney Junction with four departments, and one 

t Gibbon with two departments. ‘The latter is under the charge 
of Prof. 8. W. Campbell, and has a seminary course. ‘The people are 
tarnest in their efferts to build up good schools. 

W. P. Grantkam, Saline County, reported that the county has 
103 districts, about 60 of which have had school during the sum- 
mer. 17 male and 48 female teachers have been employed. The 
highest wages paid was $50; the lowest, $12 and board. Crete em- 
ploys five teachers, but is rather an anomaly with regard to grad- 
ing. DeWitt has two teachers, Prof. and Mrs, Blake, and under 
their efficient management the schoo! has taken the front rank in’ 
the county. In many of the districts the people are wide awake, 
and willing to do all they can te make their schools a success; but 
in others there is little enthusiasm on the subject, and they are 
unwilling to tax themselves to pay teachers’ wages. ‘There are no 
teachers in the county holding first grade certificates. The people, 
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0 far as consulted, are strongly in favor of restoring the two mills 
school tax. 

H. A. Gladding, of Sherman County, reported 16 school districts 
in the county, two of which had school during the summer. Wages, 
$25 per month. Owing to the excitement caused by the Indian 
war, most of the districts have delayed their schools until fall and 
winter, when we shall have about 12 schools in session. Number 
of children of school age, 202. The teachers, though holding second 
and third grade certificates, are earnest workers, and good teachers. 
The interest in education throughout the connty is increasing, and 
the people are very much dissatisfied with the falling off of the 
state apportionment fund. 

J. E. Cochran, of York County, reported the number of districts 
at 77; number sustaining school during the present summer, 41; 
No. male teachers, 41; ‘No. female teachers, 9; No. first grade 
teachers, 2—Mr. T. A. Parkinson, and Mr. E. J. Hiswell; highest 
wages paid, $40; lowest. $20; No. children in the county, 2,100; 
attending school, about 1,700. Some of the teachers are much in- 
terested in teachers’ institutes, but a few of them manifest little 
interest in them. The reduction of the original provision for the 
school fund has caused some depression in school matters, yet the 
majority of districts have promptly met the issue by voting a tax 
for teaehers’ wages. The people of the county express themselves 
freely in favor of the restoration of the two mills tax. The gen- 
eral condition of the schools is good. 

J. D. Messenger, Seward County, reported: In this county. there 
are 82 districts, 3 newly organized, 2 of which have proyided houses, 
and held school during the summer. Of the whole number of dis- 
tricts, between 60 and 70 have sustained a three months’ term of 
summer school, employing only five male teachers, the remaining 
number being mostly young ladies just entering the profession. 
Highest wages paid, $85 per month; lowest, $18. This county has 
one graded school, with four departments. During the past term 
it has been under the charge of Prof. Ingham. For the coming 

ear this school will be under the management of Prof. Phillips, of 
New York. Four first grade certificates are held by teachers of 
this county. The interest in public schools is growing, but there 
is some depression of feeling in consequence of the state schoel 
fund being depleted by the last legislature, and all desire the two 
mills tax to be restored at the earliest possible moment. There was 
a county teachers’ institute during the spring, which was well at- 
tended. Another is expected to be held in October. May all the 
people be aroused to the importance of the educational work of our 
county, and extend a helping hand. 


_4 
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DISTRICT NORMAL INSTITUTES. 
HASTINGS, 


The three weeks’ norma) institute at Hastings is reported to have 
been a very pleasant and successful affair throughout. We ex- 
pected to be present during the second week, but were prevented by 
illness. The principal instructors were Sup’t McKenzie and Prof. 
Stone, during the first two weeks, Prof. Thompson relieving Mr. 
McKenzie the last week. About 40 teachers were enrolled the first 
day. A meeting of county superintendents was held during the 
session, and extracts from their reports are given elsewhere in this 
number. At the close a series of five resolutions was adopted. 
Four of them were resolutions of thanks, and the other was as 


follows: 


Resolved, That we recommend the State Superintendent to hold the next session 
of the District Normal Institute for the central portion of the state at Grand 


Istand. 
WEST POINT. 


The institute at West Point commenced at the same time as the 
one at Hastings, and also continued three weeks. It was conducted 
by Prof. Thompson, assisted by Prof. A. R. Wightman, Mrs. Wol- 
cott, and others. Sup’t Mockett presided, and also assisted in the 
instruction. Prof. Thompson was absent the last week, the man- 
agement devolving upon Prof. Wightman. We were present a part 
of the week, aud the days that we remained were very pleasant and 
enjoyable ones to us. The attendance was not large, but those 
present were earnest and teachable, and seemed to be pleased with 
the work of the institute. Considerable time was occupied with 
examinations, which greatly interrupted the regular institute work. 
It was the general opinion that examinations are out of place ir 
institutes. 

A literary entertainment was given at Krause’s Hall, on Thurs- 
day evening, for the purpose of raising funds to pay the expenses 
of the institute, which were much greater than the income from 
membership fees. A fair audience was in attendance, notwithstand- 
ing a severe thunderstorm during the evening, and the exercises. 
passed off pleasantly and suecessfully. 

PERU. 


The Peru institute commenced two weeks later than the other 
two, under the direction of Sup’t McKenzie, assisted by Prof. Nichol- 
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zon. At the present writing it is still in session, and from reports 
received it seems to be the most successful one held this summer. 
Over 100 teachers are enrolled, and the interest is excellent. Profs. 
Thompson and Stone have arrived from Hastings to assist in the 
instruction. We hope to be present next week. 





QUERY BOX. 


The answer to Question 79 on page 153 and 154 of the June 
number of the TEACHER, was wrong, from a neglect to consider the 
difference of a tangent from that of a chord in a determination of 
the former. 


[A full solution of the question is here given, which is too long 
for publication without crowding out more valuable matter.—Ep. | 

The answer of the writer of this is therefore to be modified to 
very nearly 30 feet for the stump, and to = nearly 30+ 109.08, 
that is, 139.08 feet for the whole tree. F.C. 

W. H. H. Cornell sends us a solution of Odile 79 which we 
cannot publish as it requires the use of a diagram that cannot be 


. 


made with type. His answer is 141.13+, for the hight of the tree. 
He also sends the following question : 
Question 82.—Divide the number 392 into two such parts that 


the square root of one part will be equal to the cube root of the 
other. 


Answer—(78) I should punctuate the sentence in Query 78 in 
this manner: “James, I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, was a 
good man.” Joun ALLAN, Alda, Hail Co. 


. Question 83.—A person pays a street car fare with a five dollar 
bill, and receives all his change in two denominations, of an equal 
number of pieces. How much does he pay, and what is his change ? 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


We have an unusual number of applications for situations, in. 
almost every grade of public school work, from Principal of graded 
school, to district school teacher. Several of the applicants are per- 
sonally known to us to be competent. If thosg who are seeking 
teachers will write us, we will gladly assist them in obtaining suita- 
ble teachers. 








Miscellany. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 
D. H. Poore succeeds Prof. W. Rich, as Principal at Brownville. 


Hon. 8. D. BEALS has again been re-elected City Superintendent 
of Omaha. 


Mr. W. H. LENGEL, county Superintendent of Dawson County, 
was recently married to Miss Addie Bradley, of Overton. 


TuHE fall term of the University will open Thursday, the 14th of 
September, and not on the 7th, as has been erroneously announced 
by several state papers. 

Tue list of teachers for the fall term of Doane College is now 
complete. The trustees have engaged Miss Amelia Tyler, of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. Miss Tyler has been teaching under the auspices of 
the Freedman’s Bureau, near Washington; is a remarkable scholar 
and teacher, having taught for many years. She will be a great 
addition to the college—Crete Post. 


Webster Co.—C. W. Springer has been re-employed to teach at 
Red Cloud. 


Madison Co—The next meeting of the teachers’ association will 
take place at Emerick, September 9th. 


Clay Co.—Mr. J. W. Johnson, late Principal of the Falls City 
school, has been employed to teach at Sutton. 


Kearney Co—Mr. J. J. Bartlett has resigned his position of 
county superintendent, and Mr. J. H. Sears has been appointed to 
fill the vacant place. 

Saunders Co.—The 2d annual session of the county teachers’ 
institute will be held at Wauhoo, Sept. 4th-9th. Sup’t Knepper 
makes an earnest appeal to his teachers to be present. 

— Prof. Hugh Dobbs,{Principal at Ashland, has been re-employed 
for the coming year, at the same salary as last year, $900. 

Gage Co.—The following teachers have been employed to teach 
in the Beatrice schools for the coming year: Principal, J. L. 
Rhodes; Assistant, Miss Sarah Hawley; Grammar, M. W eaverling ; 
Intermediate, 8. W. Dodge; 2d Primary, Miss Mary Price; 1st Pri- 
mary, Mrs.8.C. Cary. School opens the first Monday in September. 
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Sarpy Co—W.K. Loofbourrow, a member of the graduating 
class at the Normal School this year, has taken the Principalship 
of the Bellevue school. 


Boone Co.—A joint institute for the counties of Boone, Madiaon, 


and Antelope, has been called to meet at Albion, commencing Octo- 
ber 3d, and remaining in session four days. 


Adams Co.—Mr. D. J. Wood, last year Principal at Humboldt, 
has this year been employed at Hastings. Mr. Myers, formerly 
Principal at this place, has removed to Creston, Iowa. 

— Mr. John Robertson has been engaged to teach the Juniata 


’ school. 


Harlan Co.— Miss Alice Murdock, Co. Sup’t, says: “Notwith- 
standing we ‘hhave again been visited by the grasshoppers, most of 
the schools in the county are in a prosperous condition. Our 
teachers’ association is becoming a success, there being a decided 
improvement, both in attendance and interest. 


Pawnee Co—A two weeks’ normal institute is announced to take 
place at Pawnee City, commencing August 28th. 

— Pawnee City’s corps of teachers is reported to be as follows: 
Principal, V. M. Babbitt; Grammar Department, Miss Ella Par- 
ker; Intermediate, Miss Emma Tracy; Primary, Miss Emma 
Williams. 


Hall Co—The next meeting of the county teachers’ association 
will be held at Grand Island, commencing August 30th, and con- 
tinuing four days. 

— The teachers employed in the Grand Island school for the 
coming year are asfollows: Principal, Miss Carrie F. Hutchinson ; 
Intermediate, Mrs. Ellen Stewart; Primary, Miss Mellie Butter- 
field. ‘I'he Principal receives $65, and the assistants $45 per month. 


Dodge Co.—Fremont has secured additional school room accom- 
modations, and this year employs a corps of nine teachers, of which 
the Principal is Prof. W. Rich; Assistant in the High School and 
Grammar Departments, Miss McCarn ; Grammar Department, Miss 
Griswold; Miss Ella Kittle, Miss Kimball, and Miss Annie Albert- 
son will fill the positions in the Intermediate Departments, and Miss 
Semple, Miss Blanchard, and Miss May Marvin, in the Primary 
Departments. 
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Jefferson Co—Sup't Routzahn sends the following item: “ W. T. 
Kirkland and the Miss Duals have been employed for the next year 
in Fairbury. During the past year they have given abundant satis- 
faction. Mr. Kirkland is a snecessful teacher, and his assistants 
are well qualified for their duties.” 

— The joint institute for the counties of Jefferson and Thayer, 
which took place July 13th-15th, at Alexandria, seems to have been 
pretty well attended, and passed off pleasantly. It was addressed 
on the evening of the 13th by Mr. K. M. Correll, editor of the Hebron 
Journal, his subject being “ Education and Citizenship;” and on 
the evening of the 14th, by Capt. W. H. Ashby, of Fairbury, snb- 
ject, “ Education.” 


Lancaster Co.—Of the 4,686 children of school age in in this 
county, 3,195 attended school during the year ending April, 1876, 
2,167 being between the ages of 7 and 16. The number of qualified 
teachers is 154, the wages ranging from $126.50 to $20, per month, 
for males, and from $75 to $20 for females. No. of districts, 91; 
No. having six months’ school or more, 43; No. school houses, 85 ; 
value of school property, $100,770.25 ; total indebtedness, $94,118.15 ; 
average cost of tuition of each child attending school, $11.98. 


ABROAD. 


Mr. Cuas. C. CHATFIELD, publisher of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education, died at his home at New Haven, August 22d. 


Pror. WM. F. PHewrs, for 12 years President of the State Nor- 
mal School at Winona, Minn., has accepted the Presidency of the 
Normal School at Whitewater, Wis. 


Tue Eclectic Teacher is a new educational monthly, which began 
its existence with the July number. It is published at Carlisle. 
Ky., and edited by Messrs. T. C. H. Vance and H. R. Blaisdell. 


AxtTiocH COLLEGE has established a Normal Department, in 
which tuition will be free for those who intend to teach. Prof. J. F. 
McNeal, of Richmond, Ind., an alumnus of ’61, has been engaged as- 
Principal of this department. 


Tne Pennsylvania Journal of Education gives in its July and 
August numbers a pretty extended description of several of the Cen- 
tennial buildings, and the various educational exhibits. The Jour- 
nal is under the editorship of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the able state 
superintendent of Pennsylvania, and is an excellent publication. 
Price $1.60 a year. 





LITERATURE. 





Tue August Attantic is an unusually interesting number for educational 
readers, the chief point of interest being a strong article +n ‘‘ The Divis- 
ton of Scheol Funds for Religious Purposes,” by W. T. Harris, of St. 
Louis. Those who are acquainted with Mr. Harris’ polished logic, search- 
ing thought, and graceful language, will not need to be told that he bas 
produced an article worthy of a candid reading by every intelligent person 
iu the land. Prominent among the other articles are “Chattanooga,” by 
Gen. Howard, and “ Dickens and the Pickwick Papers,” by Prof. Whipple. 
The former, although upon a subject which has been much written up, is 
altogether the clearest and most complete description of this famous cam- 
paign, that we have ever read. The other articles are of usual excellence, 
and the reviews seem to us vetter than usual, albeit they are never poor. 
The Atlantic is keeping well up to its reputation as ‘the best American 
magazine.” (H.O. Houghton & Co., Boston.) 


Scrirpner & Co. have tried the experiment of a“ Midsummer Holiday 
Number ” of both the Monthly and St. Nicholas. The Monthly has an un- 
usaal amount of light reading, and of articles of out-door interest, suited 
to the tastes of tourists and frequenters of summer resorts, None of them 
are trasby, howeyer, and there is enough of solid for those of graver tastes. 
Bryant contributes a new and quite long poem, which exhibits no such 
signs of failing powers as we might expect in an octogenarian. Bret Hart’s 
story, “Gabriel Conroy,’’ is finished. The conclusion is surprisingly weak 
and hurried—as if the author were tired of his work and wished to have 
done with it—not at all such as one would expect after the strong chapters 
which preceded it. Perhaps this was written for summer idiers! ‘ Philip 
Nolan’s Friends ’”’ reaches its culmination in the death of Nolan, though 
the deneument is still deferred. The publishers claim that this is “ the 
most beautiful number of a magazine ever published in this country,’’ and 
offer it as their contribution to the “ glories of the Centennial year.” 


Tue August St, Nicholas is also a number of unusual excellence, being 
perbaps the finest issue yet published of that unequaled children’s maga- 
zine. More than a score of articles, with twice that number of illustra- 
tious make up the bill of fare for this intellectual picnic, which ought to 
fill the hearts of the young people with joy enough to last till Christmas ! 


The History of Greene County, Ohio, by Judge Wm. Mills, is a little pam- 
phlet which can be obtained by mail at 20 cents each, by addressing the 
author at Yellow Springs, Ohio. This is the county in which Antioch 
College is situated, and considerable space is devoted to that institution. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
Try It---And You Will Always Use Wood’s Improved. 


Wood‘s Improved Hair Restorative is unlike any other, and has no 
equal. The Improved has new tonie vegetable properties; restores grey hair to 
a glossy, natural color; restores faded, dry, harsh, and falling hair; restores, 
dresses, gives vigor to the hair; restores hair to prematurely bald heads; re- 
moves dandruif, humor, scaly eruptions; removes irritation, itching, and scaly 
dryness. No article produces such wonderful effects. Try it. Call for Wood's 
Improved Hair Restorative, and don’t be put off with uny other article. Sold by alt 
druggists in this place and dealers everywhere. Trade supplied at manufac- 
turers’ prices by C. A. Cook & Co., Chicago, Sole Agents for the United States 
and Canadas, and by all Wholesale Druggists, (septly) 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S_ Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youmans 
Botany ; Recah Niwrscary 1) Youman’s Chemistry ; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U- 8. History, and Boglish 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &e. 


novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE WESTERN SCHOJL AGENCY assists teachers to obtain posi- 
tions suited to their attainments, and supplies school officers with the ablest 
instructors. The Agency is indorsed by educators of national reputation. 
We also furnish periodicals, home or foreign, at less than club rates. Ad- 
dress for circular, W.S. A., 107 Dearbon St., Chicago, Ill. 


Money Receipts By MalIL To Ava. 26.—C. L. Hill, Columbus, $1.50. 
Rob.t C. Hasson, Glencoe, $150. C. A. Lewis, Weeping Water, 50c. 
Henry Nunn, for Maggie Stephenson, Bunker Hill, $1.50. D. J. Wood, 
Humbuldt, 50c. W. V. Miller, Bell Creek, $1.50, "Miss A. B. C. Dref- 
son, Stanton, $1.50. Miss Mary Gahagan, Wisner, $150. Miss Lizzie 
Miller, Omaha, $1.50, W. E. Drury, Decatur, $1.50. E. Messenger, Flor- 
ence, 75c. J. H. Mockett, $1.50, Miss P. L. Allen, West Point, $1.50. 
F. C. Bessler, Swaburg, $1.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS noticing a date annexed to their names on the copies o! 
the TEACHER which they receive. will understand that this refers to the 
time to which they have paid. Ifthe time indicated has already arrived, 
they are earnestly requested to renew. 


THE NEBRASKA TEACHER: 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS: 





Regular With Regular With 
Price, Teh’r. Price. Tchr. 
international Review, $5 00 $5 50 Weekly Courier-Journal, $200 $3 Ww 
Popular Science Monthly 500 550 Home and 8&chool, 1530 2 5v 
Atlantic Monthly, 400 475 Illinois Schoolmaster, i 50 25 
Harpers’ Monthly, 400 475 Michigan Teacher 150 2 
Harpers’ Weekly, 400 475 National Teacher, 150 250 
Harpers’ Bazar (weekly), 400 475 lowa School Journal, 150 25 
£cribner’s Monthly (postp’d), 4 00 475 Indiana School Journal, 1530 250 
Galaxy, 400 475 N. Y.S8chool Bulletia, and 
he incott’s Magazine, 400 475 New York Ed’l Journal, 100 225 
WY. Independent 320 425 Nat. Sunday School Teacher, 150 2% 
at. Nicholas (po post a, 300 400 Schermerhorn’s Ed’l Annual,1 50 2 50 
New England Jour. of Ed 300 400 Nat. Teachers’ Monthly, 100 2% 
Herald of Health, 200 3 % Literary Miscellany, 10 2% 
Am. Educational Cyclopadia 200 300 
C. B. PALMER, Ed, and Pub., Beatrice. 
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PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Which may be done with one-fourth the usual expense, by using our 


PATENT SLATE PAINT, : 


Mixed Ready for Use. 
Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical, and Ornamental. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle, and by applica‘ion of this slate 
be made to last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be patched and ceated, looking 
much better, and lasting much longer than new shingles without sla te, for 


One-Third the Cost of Re-Shingling. 


The expense of slating new shingles is only about the cost of simply laying them. 
The paint is FIRE-PROOF against sparks Oc flying embers, as may be easily tested 


by any one, 
It Stops Every Leak, . 


and for tin or iron has no equal, asit expands by heat, contracts by cold, and 
NEVER CRACKS nor scales. Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing Felt can be mado 
water-tight at a small expense, and preserved for many years. This Slate Paint is 


Extremely Cheap. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of shingle roof, while on tin, iron, 
felt, matched boards, or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one gallon are re- 
quired to 100 square feet of surface, and although the Paint has a heavy body, it 
is easily applied with a brush. 


No Tar is Used in this Composition, 


therefore it neither cracks in winter, nor runs in summer. On decayed shing!€s 
it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new substantial roof that will last for 
years. CURLED or WARPED shingles it brings to their places, and keeps the! 
there, It fills up all holes in felt roofs, stops the leaks,—and although a s]OV 
dryer, rain does not affect it a few hours after applying. As nearly all paints tha® 
are black contain TaR, be sure you obtain our GENUINE article, which (for shingl° 
roofs ‘is CHOCOLATE COLOR. when first applied, changing in about * 
month to a uniform slate color, and is to all intents and purposes, SLATE, On 
TIN ROOES our red color is usually preferred, as one coat is equal to five of ordi- 
nary paint. For BRICK WALLS our BRIGHT RFD is the only reliable Slate 
Paint ever introduced that will effectually prevent dampness from penetrating 
and discoloring the plaster. These are also largely used on out-houses and fences 
er as a priming coat on fine buildings. 


Our only colors are CHOCOcOLAE, Rep, Bricut KEp, and ORANGE. 


NEW YORK C ASH PRICE-LIST. 


5 gallons, can and box, $5.50; 10 gal., keg, $9.50; 20 gal., half barrel, $16; 40 
gal., one barrel, $30. 

We have in stock, of our own manufacture, roofing materials, etc.,at the fol- 
lowing low prices : 

1,000 rolls extra Rubber Roofing at 3 cents ner square foot. (Or we will furnish 
Rubber Roofing, Nails, Caps, and Slate Paint for an entire new roof at 444 cents 
per square foot. 

2,000 rolls 2-ply Tarred Roofing Felt at 184 cents per square foot. 
3,000 rolls 3-ply Tarred Roofing at 23¢ cents per square foot. 
200 rolls Tarred Sheathing, at ig cent per square foot. 


ewe ewe = 


5,000 gullons fine Euamel Paint, mixed ready for use on inside or outside work 
at $2 per gallon. 

All orders must be accompanied with the money, except from well known par- 
ties, who will be drawn on at sight, w th Bill of Lading attached. 

No Goods Shipped C. 0. D. Sa ple orders solicited, 


N. Y. SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 
septst) 108 & 104 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
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JUST FROM THE PRESS! 
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Hlustrated Lessons in our Language 


OR HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 
Designed to teach English grammar without its technicalities. 





By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D. 





1 Vol., {2mo., Illustrated, Retail Price, 60 cents. 


“This little volume is the result of an earnest effort to teach young children in 
2 natural, common senee way, how to speak and write correctly—to enable 
them to master the leading principles of English Grammar, without its technical- 
ities, cusily and thoroughly, tecause intelligently and practically. It leaves out 
of sigh the formidable legion of inflections and corjugations, divisions and sub- 
divisions, observations and exceptions, once considered indispensable, and seeks 
instead, from the very outset, to familiarize the learner with the use of language 
as an everyday r-ality of prime importance, not as a mere theoretical abstrac- 
tion.” —Eatract from Preface, 





New and Valuable Publication! 
DR. J. D. QUACKEN BOS’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


School History of the World. 


Retail Price, $1.75. 


Comprehensive in its scope—condensed within moderate limits—simple in style— 
thorough in treatment—interesting in its matter—attractive in its 
external dress—fresh, accurate, and well arranged, 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES: 

Quackenbus’ History of the World, will be supplied in excha'ge for 
old book, et S714 cents per copy. 

Quackenbos’ History of the World, when not in excharfge for old book, 
wilt be supplied at $1.17 per copy. 

Quackenbes Illustrated, Lessons in our Language, will be sup- 
plied in exchange for old book, at 30 cents per copy. 

Quackenbes Ulustrated Lessons in our Language, when not in 
exchange for old book, will be supplied at 40 cents per copy. 














Bax Sample ies of above works will be sent for examination Postpaid, upon 
receipt of one-half the retail price. 


Address, C. BECKINGTON, 
Ag’t D. APPLETON & CO., Des Moines, fo. 
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Is your School Supplied with Dictionaries ? 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 


A Massive Volume of 1854 cages, contains considerably more than 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS, 

With their Etemology, Pronunciation, Definition, and Orthography. 
RETAIL PRICE, $10.00. {4% Special Terms to Teachers. g&3 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary, 


608 Pages - About 48,000 Words, with definitions, correct spelling, and sylla 
bication. This valuable book contains, besides the Vocabulary, many valuable 
tables for every day reference. It is furnished at a price that makes it at least 30 
per cent. Cheaper than any competing book before the public. To the teacher, the 
parent, and the pupil we say, it contains more of the kind‘of information you 
— than any other book you can find. 

ETAIL PRICE, - $1.80 
Wy Mail to Teachers and School Officers for Examination, $1.25 


Worcester’s School Dictionary, 


Contains nearly 28,000 Words, and many valuable features. It should be in 
the hands of every pupil in the common school. : 
Retail Price, 62c. By Mail to Teachers and School Officers for Examination, 45c, 
Also, Hillard’s Readers, 
Worcester’s Speliers, 
Seavey’s U.S. ney 
Weber’s Outlines Universal History, &c., &c. 
All on the recommended list for Nebraska, 


THE BED ROCK OF LANGUAGE. 


[From the Davenport Democrat.]} ; 

Every student who pursued his studies, especially if such took a scientific turn, 
before 1846, must remember how meager were his means of reference, and with 
Bailey, Johnson, Walker, or Sheridan by his side, the first technical term he wished 
to elucidate not being there, he was driven to hunt it through all its deviaiions to 
he Greek Lexicon or Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. Time was lost, and but an 
imperfect idea of the exact meaning of many words obtained afterall. ‘iow differ- 
ent to-day ; the practical student, short of time, and anxious for sound and thor- 
ough knowledge, has all he requires in one book, and that so admirably condensed, 
80 lucidly explained, so fundamentally rooted in the bed rock of every language 
from which the English has transplanted or derived a root, that a dozen lexicons 
of as many tongues would add nothing to the required information. Need we say 
that it isto Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary that we refer. What the lawyer said 
of a dusty old legal work, Qui non habet Paulum de Castro tunicam vendat et emat 
might be more truly declared of Worcester. It is as indispensable to the table of 
the student, the study of the literary scholar, the desk of the clergyman,the la’- 
ratory of the chemist, the office of the publisher, and the balance of mankind, 48 


bread is to the family table. Let it be the first book bought, even if it have to be 
the only book, fornit is a library in itself. 


Address JOHN M. TAGGART, 


Ag’t for Brewer & Tileston, | 
PALMYRA, NEB. 























ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 














McGuffey’s Readers and Speller Harvey’s Graded-School Readers 


Ray’s Series of Arithmetics Harvey’s Graded-School Speller 
Ray’s New Algebras Harvey’s Language Lessons 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics Harvey's Ele. and English Grammars || 


|| Eclectic Series of Geographies White’s Graded-School Arithmetics 
Eclectic System of Penmanship Schuyler’s Complete Algebra 
Venables U. S. History Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry 


Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene § Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration 
&c., &c., &c. 





The Publishers invite special attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS and BOOKS for TEACHERS’ USE: 


1 The Prices quoted are: I. ReGuLAR Retait Price. EE. IntTRopucTION Price— 
For first introduction into schools where not already inuse. EEN. Excnance Price 
(one-half retail price)—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corres- 
ponding old books of other series in use in the schools. 

Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent 
post-paid by mail, to teachers or school officers, on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


|| Wutre’s Manuat or ArituMetic (Just Published) con- I. Ii. ain. 
| taining Suggestions, Methods of Teaching, Models 
| of Analysis, and Illustrative Solutions of Problems. 

Full Cloth . és eactteoe sc digctcnlawbew “ween oe $1.00 


ScHUYLER’s ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY .................. 1.50 1.13 
ScHUYLER’S TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION........ 1.50 1.13 
| Ray’s DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS........ 2.25 1.69 
|| Ray’s SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION ..................-- 2.25 1.69 
|| “"Harvey’s LANGUAGE LESSONS ......................-+-- 230 22 15 
HEPBURN’S ENGLISH RHETORIC ...................-. «- 1.25 94 63 
|| THALHEIMER’S History OF ENGLAND ..... ..... Menaeke 1.50 1.13 
|| Norton’s ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS .......:........ .---.. 1.15 84 258 
Gow’s Goop Moras AND GENTLE MANNERS ......... 1.25 94 
DuFFet’s FRENCH LITERATURE..............-.-0050000: 1.00 075 
| Kruss’s Live OF PESTALOESE ...............cccccessceass 2.25 2.25 
HAILMAN’s KINDERGARTEN CULTURE............ saute 075 1s 
HsitMANn’s LecTuRES ON History OF PEDAGOGY ..... 075 075 
Tue EXAMINER, OR TEACHER’S AID..................--- -50 -50 
SMART'S MANUAL OF FrEE GYMNASTICS .............. «20 -20 
Oxject Lessons, BY LILIENTHAL AND ALLYN.......... 25 225 
Parnn’s SCHOOL SUPERVISION .............20-0-ceesceee 1.24 1.25 


(A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne's Scnoo. 
|| SupeRvision have been published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals and 
Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-|.st.) 





PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., - Cincinnati and New York. i) 
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| THE 


NEBRASKA TEACHER: 


fs FDUCATIONAL MonTHLy, 





Organ of the State Teachers’ Association and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Cc. Bs PALMER, A. M., BDITOR. 





CONTENTS: 
The Bible in Schools, - - 241] State Certificates, - - 263 
Educational Influence of Inter- Educational [nte!ligence, 268 
national Exhibitions, - 242) LITERATURE— 
Loud Teaching, - - - 251) Ridpath’s Popuiar History of 
Geographical Puzzle, - - 252 the United States, - 265 
The Metric System, - - 253) Marcel’s Rational Method of 
Where Boxwood Comes From, 254 Learning French, - - 266 
EDITORIAL, 255, Quackenbes’ History of the 
MISCELLANY — World, - - ° - 267 
Correspondence, - - 259) Life of Friedrich Freebel, - 267 
Query Box,, - - - - 261'. Magazines, - - - - 267 
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|| TERMS:-$1.50 a Year in Advance. Clubs of Ten or More 
| $1.25 Each. 





BEATRICE: 
CHARLES B. PALMER, PUBLISHER. 
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PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Which may be done with one-fourth the usual expense, by using our 


PATENT SLATE PAINT, 


Mixed Ready for Use. 
Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical, and Ornamental. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle, and by application of this slate 
be made to last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be patched and ceated, looking 
much better, and lasting much longer than new shingles without siate, for 


One-Third the Cost of Re-Shingling. 


The expense of slating new shingles is only about the cost of simply laying them. 
The paint is FiRE-PROOF against sparks Ov flying embers, as may be easily tested 


by any one, 
It Stops Every Leak, 


and for tin or iron has no equal, asit expands by heat, contracts by cold, and 
NEVER CRACKS nor scales. Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing Felt can be made 
water-tight at a small expense, and preserved for many years, This Slate Paint is 


Extremely Cheap. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of shingle roof, while on tin, iron, 
felt, matched boards, or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one gallon are re- 
quired to 100 square feet of surface, and although the paint has a heavy body, it 
is easily applied with.a brush. 


No Tar is Used in this Composition, 


therefore it neither cracks in winter, nor runs in summer. On decayed shing!¢s 
it fills:up the holes and pores, and gives a new substantial roof that will last for 
years. CURLED Or WARPED shingles it brings to their places, and keeps them 
there, It fills up all holes in felt roofs, stops the leaks,—and although a slow 
dryer, rain does not affect it a few hours after upplying. As nearly all paints that 
are black contain TAR, be sure you obtain our GENUINE article, which (for shingle 
roofs tis CHOCOLATE COLOR. when first applied, changing in about a 
month to a uniform slate color, and is to all intents and purposes, sLaTE, On 
TIN ROOFS our red color is ueually preferred, as one coat is equal to five of ordi- 
nary paint. For BRICK WALLS our BRIGHT RFD is the only reliable Slate 
Paint ever introduced that will effectually prevent dampness from penetrating 
and discoloring the plaster, These are also largely used un out-houses and fences 
tr as a priming coat on fine buildings. 


Our only colors are CHOCOCOLAE, RED, BRIGHT KEv, and ORANGE. 


NEW YORK CASH PRICE-LIST. 

tgallons, can and box, $5.50; 10 gal., keg, $9.50; 20 gal., half barrel, $16 ; 40 
gal., one barrel, $80. 

We have in stock, of our own manufacture, roofing materials, etc., at the fol- 
Jowing low prices: ; 

1,000 rolls extra Rubber Roofing at 3 cents per square foot. (Or we will furnish 
Rubber Roofing, Nails, Caps, and Slate Paint for an entire new roof at 434 cents 
per square foot. 

2,000 rolls 2ply Tarred Roofing Felt at 134 cents per square foot. 

3,000 rolls 3-ply Tarred Rooting at 23¢ cents per square foot. 

200 rolls Tarred Sheathing, at 4g cent per square foot. 

5,000 gullons fine Eaamel Paint, mixed ready for use on inside or outside work 
at $2 per gallon. 

All orders must be accompanied with the money, except from well known par- 
ties, who will be drawn on at sight, w th Bill of Lading attached, . 

No Goods Shipped C. 0. D. Sauuple orders solicited, 


N.Y. SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 
septst) j 102 & 104 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 




















{heNAntOF ERC Von THEY 


* Samples free. Subscription only one dollar per annum; with the Nepraska 
TEACHER, Only $2.25 for both journals! Address 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 
eetly| 113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
THE 


NATIONAL SHRIES. 


T HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most 
complete in every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and 
the most hagas | popular Series of School and College text books ever issued 
by a single publishing house. It includes among others the following : 
Standard Books of National Series. Newest Books of National Series. 
larker & Watson’s National Readers, Watson’s Indeper.dent Readers. 
Parker & Watson’s National Spellers. Watson’s Independent § pellers. 
Monteith & McNally’s Geographics. Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics. Peck’s Short Arithmetics. 
Clark’s English Grammars. Clark’s Brief, and Norma] Grammar. 
Emma Wiilard’s Histories. Barnes’ Brief History of the U. 8. 
Beers’ Round-Hand Penmanship. Steele’s 14-Weeks’ Course in each cience. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. Wood’s Botanist and Florist. 











y 
Jarvis’ Physiology and Laws of Health. | Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 
Porter’s Chemistries. Worman’s French Echo. 
Wood's Botanies. Worman’s German Series. 
Clevelaud’s Compendiums of Literature. | Searing’s Virgil’s Aneid. 
Pujol’s French Ccurse. Jepsonus’ Music Readers. 
Chapman’s American Drawing. Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 





The wnole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS LIBRARY. 


In 30 volumes, headed by Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s publications 
will 4e sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it, 
The National Teachers Monthly commands in its editor and contributors the best 
professional talent the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 


111 & 113 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 112 Camp Street, 
1t9] NEW YORK. CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS. 
$) 9 a day athome. Agents wanted|Q'END 25c. to GEO. P, ROWELL & 


Outfit and terms free. TRUE & CO,, New York, for Pamphlet of 100 
CO., Au :usta, Maine. [marly |pages, containing lists of 3,000 newspa- 


d estimates showing cost of ad- 
per day at home.|Pers, an s 
$5 TO $20 Sam les worth $1|¥°rtising. {marly 
free, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 3-ly 


WHEELOCK & PALMER, 


—DEALERS IN— ‘ 


School Books, Stationery & Notions. 


ALSO GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
BEATRICE, : ° - - NEEBRASEA, 














The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever Published in One Volume, 
Forty Handsome Illustrations. _ Price only $6.00, Complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
The Complete Works of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


With a full and Comprehensive Life; A History of the Early Drama; An Intro- 
duction to Each Play ; The Readings of Former Editions ; 
Glossarial and other Notes, Etc., Etc. 


FROM THE WORKS OF 


COLLIER, KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, HALLIWELL 
MUNTER, RICHARDSON, VERPLANCK and HUDSON 


Edited by GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At a great expense the Publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition 
of our greatest English poet. The type is the largest and clearest that can be 
used in a volume of the size, and the illustrations are from the world renowned 
artist, Boydeli, and others, and are, for beauty and expression of char cter unsur~ 
passed in excellence. The — is of fine quality, and toned, and the presswork 
is done on the Caxton Press of Messre, Sherman and Co. 

Although the expense has been very great we have concluded to make the exper- 
imept of | een the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales 
instead of lare ¢ profits. : 

The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome 
Mliustrations at 30 Cents ver Part. 

The price of the Work Complete in Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, Gilt 


Stamp, Marbled Edges, is $9.00. 
THIS WORK IS SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


AGENTS WANTED. ais" °"*° ™ PorntadetPiiva. 


EXERCISE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
Dr. Johnson’s Portable Parlor 


HEALTH LIFT and LIFT EXERCISE. 


Elastic, Reactionary, and Cumulative. 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM for Men, Women, and Children. It yields all 
the Developing, Curative, and Hygenic Effects of the Bulky Three Hundred 
Dollar Machines. ; Doubles the strength in a few months, weighs but 18 pounds, 
acks in a space 4x13x20 inches, affords a “* dead weight lift” of from 50 to 1,000 
bs., with only 4 lbs. *‘ dead” weight, nickel plated an ornamented. Price, $25 
to $0. Send for full circular. 











J. Schermerhorn & Co., 
deely] 14 BOND 8T., NEW YORK. 


To Maie and Female Agents, in their locality. 
EK Costs NOTHING totry it. Partic ulars FALL. 
P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me, (seply 














STATE NORMAL 


PERU, NEMAHA CO., NEBRASKA. 


|} EALTHFUL location, good buildinzs, apparatus, library, and reading room ; 

two literary societies ; school of practice ; tuition free ; cheap boarding ; full 
course of English studies; also Latin, bookkeeping, drawing, singing, and light 
gymnastics without extra charge. Teachers instructed in the art of managing 
and teaching a school; pupils carefully trained in the fluent and correct use of 
their mother tongue. For catalogues or farther particulars, 


Address S. R. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Good Pay for Teachers! 
Agents Wanted for the New Historical Work, Our 


WESTERN BORDER. 


A complete and graphic history of American pioncer life 100 YEARS AGO, 
its thrilling conflicts of red and white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, 
forays, scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war-paths, camp life, and sports. 
A book for old and young. Not a dull page. No competition. Enormous sales. 
Extra terms. Illustrated circulars free. 


july3m] J. C. MeCURDY & CO., Chicago, III. 


THE BEATRICE CLOTHING EMPORIUM. 


J. BUCHANAN & SONS, PROPRS. 


Special Rates to Teachers and Clergy. 


A Complete stock of Men, Youths and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Boots and Shoes, Gentlemen’s Furnishing, Good Trunks, Valises, &c. 











